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Temples," relate to that period of Hawaiian history from the twelfth 
to the beginning of the present century. The remaining narratives 
are more purely mythical and relate chiefly to Hawaiian gods and 
goddesses. 

The appendix consists of a glossary of over 450 words, with a 
brief note respecting the language, which, properly, contains but 
twelve characters, five vowels and seven consonants. 

The character of the volume is such as to reflect great credit upon 
its author and to insure its welcome among folk-lore students. 

W. J. Hoffman. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Descendants of Palsolithic Man in America. — In an 
interesting article in the December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, Dr. Abbot presents some important conclusions from 
recent studies from the Trenton district. He is convinced from 
long experience, that " in the vast majority of instances stone im- 
plements are practically in the same position that they were when 
buried, lost, or discarded." 

In certain upland fields, never far from water courses, and in the 
alluvial mud of the tide-water meadows of the Delaware, he finds 
" well designed spear points, larger than Indian arrowheads, which 
might readily be supposed to be the handiwork of the historic 
Indians." Not more than 20 per cent, of these are found in other 
situations. With these he correlates a " rude pottery " found by 
Prof. Lockwood, in upland fields of the same locality. Referring 
such implements to palaeolithic man, he concludes that he or his 
immediate descendants were not "strictly amphibious" but that 
they resorted to the forests and uplands for game. 

The spear points are of argillite, as are the rude gravel imple- 
ments which have been referred to the glacial epoch, and he con- 
cludes that the former indicate " no change of race, no abrupt 
transition from one method of tool-making to that of another, but 
merely an improvement that was doubtless as gradual as the change 
from the epoch of glacial cold to that of our moderate climate of 
to-day." He finds a marked preponderance of argillite implements 
on the crests of the uplands and a very great excess of jasper and 
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quartz on the bottom land, or that directly adjacent to the stream, 
and hence infers that when these higher points were occupied, the 
present streams maintained a uniform flow as high as the freshet 
stage of the present water courses. The fact that Indian village 
sites are nearer the water courses indicates that the " volume of 
water in all our streams, comparing century with century, is grad- 
ually lessening." 

In solving the question of the race which made argillite imple- 
ments, he seems inclined to dissent from the quoted conclusion of 
Prof. Haynes that, "the palaeolithic man of the river gravels at 
Trenton and his argillite using posterity, the writer believes to be 
completely extinct," and believes that they who fashioned these 
rude argillite implements were the descendants of palaeolithic man, 
and his superior in so far as a knowledge of the bow and arrow and 
rude pottery indicates." 

This intermediate people he refers to the Eskimo. He does not 
consider that the Eskimo are necessarily the descendants of the 
more advanced palaeolithic people, but that both were derived from 
palaeolithic man. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Abbott, that the palaeolithic man 
of the Trenton gravels did not remain absolutely stationary in 
respect to his arts, but improved his rude argillite implements to an 
extent which renders them comparable with Indian productions of 
a like nature, seems reasonable enough. To conclude also, that 
palaeolithic man, habituated as he was to a cold climate and to the 
arts engendered thereby, followed the retreating ice-sheet north- 
ward, as doubtless did the animals and birds upon which he subsis- 
ted, and finally developed into the Eskimo, is not unreasonable. 

The probability that some of the palaeolithic men who dwelt at 
the edge of the ice-sheet when it occupied New Jersey, may have 
remained, and that " their descendants changed in their habits, so 
as to meet the requirements of a temperate climate," did not escape 
Dr. Abbott's attention. 

Palaeolithic man of New Jersey, habituated to a temperate cli- 
mate — and the gradual recession of the ice-sheet with the consequent 
slow change of climate, fauna and flora gave ample time for such 
habitude — seems to possess all the requirements of the North 
American Indian. In fact, the Eskimo himself seems to be no 
other being, so far as we have evidence, than the Indian under the 
peculiar conditions of arctic climate. In some respects he is highly 
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specialized by the peculiar conditions of his life which merely 
means, I take it, that in order to live at all in the regions which he 
chose for his own, or was driven to, he brought himself into har- 
mony with his surroundings, as have all other tribes and peoples 
wheresoever they live. But his language, arts, institutions, religion, 
methods of subsistence, and perhaps also his physical traits hardly 
differ more from many other stocks of Indians than such stocks do 
from each other. 

The explanation of the origin of the many distinct families of 
Indians — and there are fifty-eight north of Mexico — will explain the 
origin of the Eskimo stock as well. There seems to be no present 
proof of a cataclysm which divides palaeolithic man in this country 
from his successor, the North American Indian, and until such 
proof is forthcoming, it is more rational to consider palaeolithic 
man as he who first left traces of his presence in this country and 
bequeathed his rude arts in unbroken succession to descendants who 
lived on and were found by Columbus in full possession of the 
land. 



Mound Exploration in Georgia. — The results of a recent in- 
vestigation of a Georgia mound by Mr. Reynolds, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, are among the most remarkable yet recorded. This 
mound was discovered in a bend of the Savannah river, three 
miles from Hollywood and about the same distance from Silver Bluff, 
one of the supposed sites of the ancient town of Cutifachiqui. It 
proved to be a burial mound of the stratified type — the sub-stratum 
being a hard vegetable or "crawfish" soil, seven feet in depth, and 
the upper a sandy micaceous loam. The subsoil alone contained 
the interments. 

Human Ctania. — Only the merest traces of crania and teeth re- 
mained. The conditions were very conducive to decay. 

Pottery. — The pottery consists of twenty-three clay pots, ranging 
in size from small narrow neck jars to huge urns or cooking vessels 
containg about sixteen gallons. Two of the latter class, elaborately 
ornamented by means of a stamping and combing process, respect- 
ively, are considered the largest specimens of aboriginal pottery yet 
discovered. One of the smaller specimens, which doubtless bears 
some religious significance and which from its character has been 
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denominated "the triune pot," consists of a vase, the neck of which 
unites three uniform human heads that form its base. Another, which 
might also have served some mythological function is elaborately 
and ingeniously carved, the carving being that of two symbolical 
rattlesnakes, their heads surmounted by horns, and their teeth, fangs, 
and rattles faithfully and skillfully executed. In one portion where 
the winding outline of the two serpents affords the space a human 
face is delineated in a somewhat grotesque manner. The tempering 
material of the pottery consists of a micaceous sand. 

Copper Implements. — These were four celts of hammered, laminated 
copper, with more or less flaring edges. They were evidently objects 
more of treasure than of utility, for they had been wrapped in cloth 
and encased in bark, as was indicated by the remains of these per- 
ishable materials preserved by contact with the carbonate of copper. 

Copper Ornaments. — These were plates of thin copper, with 
aboriginal figures worked in relief and similar in type to the repouss6 
specimens found in the celebrated mound at Etowah. Owing to 
the thinness of the copper and the great degree of oxidation that 
had occurred these specimens were found broken and so brittle that 
it was with difficulty they could be handled. These evidently were 
also objects highly prized by their owners, since they had been en- 
veloped first in some kind of leather, which in turn was wrapped in 
a fine rush matting, and the whole encased in bark. 

Several copper-sheathed wooden bosses were also found, similar 
in type to those described by Dr. Joseph Jones from a mound in 
Tennessee. 

Galenite. — Four lumps of crude galenite, each about the size of a 
hen's egg, were interred with the above specimens of copper. 

Textile Fabrics. — The traces of textile fabrics that appear with 
the copper specimens and preserved by contact with the copper 
carbonate, are of the primitive aboriginal type. The cloth is of the 
twined combination described by Mr. Holmes under group No. 2, 
in his work on Prehistoric Textile Fabrics. The fibre is vegetable, 
most probably of mulberry bark or cane. The rush matting is of 
the simple interlacing type, but the texture is of a finer quality than 
any hitherto found. 

Pipes. — There were also found eleven pipes ingeniously carved, 
some from stone others from clay. All present a distinct type. 
One represents the head and body of an owl ; another, carved from 
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soapstone, the figure of a sitting man with legs crossed and heels 
against the buttocks. The bowl of the pipe is in his lap and held 
between his hands. Hands, features, and head-dress are most skill- 
fully delineated and the whole indicates a marked advance in the 
sculptor's art. 

Stone Implements. — Many stone implements, such as flint spear- 
heads, celts, chisels, sharpening, and discoidal stones were found. 
Probably the most perfect and remarkable specimen of its kind is 
an extremely symmetrical bi-concave disk of marble, having a small 
uniform pit or depression in the center of each concavity. 

Beads.— Perforated beads of pearl and shell were found in close 
proximity to the remains of human teeth. The shell beads were 
quite plentiful, and were of three types— some being prototypes of 
the beads discovered in the great mound at Etowah. 

These burials were all deposited upon a thin layer of sand upon 
two general levels within the lower division of the mound. Upon 
each level they lay in a circle just beneath hearths or fire-beds which 
appear to indicate the subsequent performance of some ceremony 
with fire over the spot where the burials had been made. None of 
the interments can be considered intrusive since the homogeneity 
of the lower soil in which they lay was undisturbed. 

Mr. Reynolds' report describing in full the features and contents 
of this mound, will be duly published, with illustrations, in one of 
the Bulletins of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

H. W. Henshaw. 



Os Inoe. — In a series of eighty-two skulls belonging to the Ca- 
nadian Institute, coming from various parts of the province of 
Ontario, probably mostly Algonkins, I find that the Os Inca is 
perfectly developed in only one skull; or in 1.22 per cent, (in 
exact figures, 1.2 195). I have not completed a careful examination 
for the Os quadratum and allied varieties. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 



